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You ll Be 
: Welcome, 
Pauline! 


— Stock EXCHANGE recently 
received the following letter 
from Birmingham, Alabama: 

“My Uncil Juluis who live in 
Georgia an wich has been to New 
York twict has told us all about 
the New York Stock Exchange an 
say if anieone is fixing to come to 
New York he ought to see the New 
York stock exchange which is why 
i am writeing this letter to you 





personal becaues me an my wife 
which is named Pauline an wich i 
have been marryied with for 16 or 
18 yrs is a fixeing to come to New 
York purty soon an we would like 
to get two good seats for the New 
York stock exchange ien_ they 
dont cost two much 


Coming By Truck 


“My friend wich is named Har- 
vie Hobbs is goeing to bring a 
truck load of hogs up to New York 
an we is goeing to ride with him 
an Pauline is goeing to get a new 
dress but she aint goeing to put 
it on untill we get outen the truck 


an it wont smell like hogs wich 
you can under stand as hogs dont 
smel so good in a truck an she is 
all so goeing to get a new pair of 
shoes befour we leave here an we 
hope it aint too cold on the trip 

“So if you will let me know by 
United States male how much you 
is askeing for two seats for the 
stock exchange in New York, 

“We would like to get some 
seats wich aint behind no post or 
around in some corner where we 
cant see what is goeing on/ 


Want The Best 


“My Uncil Juluis says it is the 
best show in New York and me an 
Pauline dont want notheing but 
the best wich is sometheing Pauline 
learned from her Paw who was 
onct a constable in Waycross Geor- 
gia and was framed outen of office 
when they claimed he was makeing 
moonshine licker wich he wasent 
an they put him on the chane gang 
where he met my Uncil Juluis 
wich is how I met Pauline but 
she wasent on the chane gang as 
you can under stand so let me 
know about the two seats for the 
New York stock exchange just as 
soon as possibel so i can get you 
a monie order at the United States 
postoflice an send it to you and i 
am yrs sincerely /” 
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puE CIGARETTE 
— INDUSTRY’S 
~~ COMEBACK 





b bas cigarette industry staged an 
impressive demonstration of 
its vitality in 1955. As a result, 
it accomplished a reversal of a 
two-year downtrend in cigarette 
consumption. 

The significance of this trend 
has been lost on the financial com- 
munity which, as a whole, failed 
to evaluate properly the historical 
perspectives and the cyclic nature 
of recent controversial attacks on 
the cigarette industry. As a result, 
in my opinion, there exists an erro- 
neous under-valuation of tobacco 
stocks—particularly when viewed 
in the light of present-day market 
quotations. 


Many Challenges 

For three-and-a-half centuries— 
going back to the time of King 
James I of England in 1604—the 
cigarette industry has had to face 
and answer challenging, and at 
times irresponsible, charges from 
highly vocal groups. It has come 
through each and all of these seri- 
ous trials with greater vigor and 
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gone on to new peaks. These at- 
tacks always came in cycles. And, 
always left in their wake a keener, 
sharper which = grew 
stronger as it became more alert 
to new and expanding markets. 

In 1955 the industry breasted a 
new series of challenges and ended 
the year with an increase in ciga- 
rette smoking following two leaner 
years after its all-time peak of 394- 
billion units in 1952. Industry and 
agree that 
1955 cigarette consumption reached 
a total of approximately 381-bil- 
lion units. This marked an in- 
crease of more than 3 per cent over 
the previous year. The fact of the 
increase was much more impor- 
tant than the amount. The gain in 
smoking reflected the industry’s 
alertness to new products and mar- 
kets and it came in a year when 
there was no appreciable increase 
in the smoking age population. 

Month-by-month in 1955, as re- 
leased by the government, the 
cigarette industry’s 
tered cumulative 


industry 


government estimates 


sales 
increases. 


regis- 


De- 








spite this and the fact that the 
Department of Agriculture _ last 
September publicly stated “the 
main impact of the publicity con- 


Testing acceptance of new package. 


cerning cigarettes and health on 
(cigarette) consumption appears 
to have occurred in 1954”, the 
financial community persistently 
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under-valued tobacco _ securities, 

Philip Morris Inc. presents a sil- 
houette, in scale, of the dynamic 
changes which have been taking 
place in the cigarette industry. 
About half of present sales reflects 
the volume done by products we 
did not produce or market three 
years ago. These are: Philip Mor- 
ris king size; Marlboro, a popular- 
price filter-tip cigarette; and Par- 
liament filter mouthpiece king 
and regular size cigarettes. 

Changing Tastes 

Just how closely Philip Morris 
mirrors the industry’s pattern can 
be shown by a few pertinent sta- 
tistics. Five years ago five regular 
size cigarette brands accounted for 
about 90 per cent of the industry’s 
sales. Today, regular size brands 
represent only a little over half an- 
nual volume. The increasing popu- 
larity of king size and _ filter-tip 
cigarettes has swept aside the 
brand loyalty of five years ago. In 
1955 filter-tip cigarettes represent- 
ed about 20 per cent of all sales, 
king size brands about 28 per cent 
and the 52 per cent balance was 
the volume attributed to regular 
size brands. In 1952, the industry’s 
peak year, filter-tip cigarettes rep- 
resented only 1.5 per cent of all 
sales. Each year since they have 
doubled in popularity with smok- 
ers. And there are indications that 
within several years we may see 
regular, king size and _filter-tip 
cigarettes equally popular with the 
smoking public. 

Concomitant with smokers’ 
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member of 
families. 


later 
associated 


Was a 





By virtue of an ancestor who grew that product 
in Maryland in 1867, O. 
one of 


McComas is a 
oldest 


Parker 


America’s tobacco 


A graduate of Princeton and a Silver Star 
veteran of World War I, Mr. 
Wall Street in 1918 as a foreign exchange trader; 
bond 
with 
where he remained for 
President of the Commercial Banking and For- 


McComas entered 


1928 became 
Trust Company, 
18 years. He was Vice- 


and in 
sankers 


trader; 
the 


eign assataiaiies of that bank when he left. 


In 1946, Mr. 
tor of Philip Morris, Ine. 
in 1947, President and Chief 
became Chief Executive Officer 


McComas was elected a Vice-President and a Direc- 
He was named Executive Vice-President 
Administrative Officer in 


1949, and 


January, 1954. 





changing preferences there evolved 
new sales and merchandising con- 
Supermarkets altered — the 
skyline of the retail sales market 
by introducing 


cepts. 


carton 
sales in place of the single package 


cigarette 


sale. There came also the increas- 
ing predominance of women shop- 
pers, as well as the vending ma- 
Thus. 


thousand 


chine. in place of a few 


small retailers a few 
arette 
panies now must supply 1.300.000 
retail centers. of which about 500.- 
000 are vending machines. 

the challenge of self- 
selection marketing. Philip Morris 
pioneered in 


vears ago, major cig com- 


To meet 
introducing mass. 
broad-scale product and package 
research and development in the 
cigarette industry. The results of 
this research started a packaging 
revolution in the cigarette 
It came about this way: 
Philip Morris took 

risk 


busi- 
ness, 
carefully 


calculated business when it 
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decided to be the last major ciga- 
rette company to enter the rapidly 
erowing popular-priced _filter-tip 
cigarette market, It did so because 
it decided that the way it 
could compete successfully in such 
a highly volatile 


only 


market would be 
with a thoroughly researched. pre- 
tested and superior product. 


What we 


search we gained in sales 


lost in time with re- 
accept- 
ance. Marlboros were introduced 
in January, 1955, 
the highly competitive popular- 
priced filter field. They came pack- 
aged in a red, 


as our entry in 


white and midnight 
The 


box itself was the first change in 


blue crush-proof flip-top box. 


cigarette packaging since the soft 
paper wrapper in 1908. 

Marlboro now is selling at the 
rate of 12-billion units and has re- 
ceived the fastest sales acceptance 
of any cigarette in history. 

Our Marlboro 
spanned two years. We tested the 


research — on 
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product and the package in the 
field and in scientific laboratories. 

We applied the same type of in- 
tensive scientific and consumer re- 
search prior to changing our Philip 
Morris regular and king size brand 
to a new red. white and gold pack- 
age last September, Again, we re- 
lied on research. This, too. was a 
major and calculated business risk. 

We can tell from our competi- 
tors smoke signals and of our own 
knowledge that many of them now 
are running “crash programs” to 
develop new packaging and de- 
signs for their products. 

For the cigarette industry and 
its major companies the future 
holds rich promise of over-all 
growth. There is, however, a major 
test of economic survival for many 
brands shaping up for 1956. 


Market Flooded 


When it became evident that the 
popularity of filters and king size 
cigarettes was growing, the mar- 
ket was flooded with more than 30 
different styles and sizes of ciga- 
rettes. This was one of the major 
considerations which caused Philip 
Morris to delay the retail debut of 
Marlboro until product and pack- 
age had been thoroughly _ re- 
searched and pre-tested. 

The consensus of competent 
opinion in the cigarette industry 
now is that we are entering a pe- 
riod which will see a consolidation 
of the stronger brands, sizes and 
styles and the economic elimina- 
tion of the less popular products. 
Philip Morris, I feel, will come 
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through this crucial period with 
greater product strength. 

The basis for general optimism 
for the future of the cigarette in- 
dustry is three-pronged. Foremost 
among these. of course, is the 
1955 uptrend in sales. Another is 
the indicated expansion in smok- 
ing age population during the next 
five years. From 1950 to 1955 
there was a negligible increase in 
the smoking age group. Third is 
the fact that in 1955 the cigarette 
industry took a major step to 
realign its price structure more 
realistically to costs. Last year the 
wholesale price of king size brands 
advanced to $9.50 a thousand, as 
against $9 for the regular size. 
Popular-priced filter-tip cigarettes 
sell at $10 a thousand. This, of 
course, increases the dollar vol- 
ume of this item. This dollar above 
the sales price of regular size ciga- 
rette, whose volume has gone down 
while filter-tip sales were rising. 
compensates for the extra cost of 
manufacturing filter cigarettes. 

Confident Mood 

Thus, as the cigarette industry 
enters 1956, a mood of confidence 
prevails. This confidence stems 
from the successful reversal of the 
industry’s downward trend and the 
apparent abatement of the effects 
of the recent attacks on the indus- 
try. 

For Philip Morris, these indus- 
try factors along with the knowl- 
edge gained in launching new 
products, and in packaging suc- 
cessfully attuned to today’s market. 
augur well for the future. 
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SPERRY RAND 
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PERRY RAND CoRPORATION com- 
a stock was the most active 
issue listed on the Stock Exchange 
in 1955, with a turnover—includ- 
ing trading in Sperry Corporation 
and Remington Rand before they 
merged—of 7,580,300 shares. 


VOLUME 


General Motors, with 7.116.500 
shares of old and new stock traded. 
was second, followed by Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. with 6.309,000. 

The figure in brackets after a 
stock below indicates its 1954 rank 
if it was then one of the top 50. 





50 MOST 

Based on the Reported Volume for the Year 
1955 
1955 Price 

Issue Volume Change 


Sperry Rand Corp. .. 7,580,300a +143et 
General Motors Corp. (12) 7,116,500* +1358 
Pennsylvania R.R. Co. (9) 6,309,000 + 13¢ 
U. S. Steel Corp. (2).... 5,968,200* +2114 
Chrysler Corp. (4) ...... 5,235,100 +1536 


N. Y. Central R.R. Co. (1) 4,972,800 +1278 
Gen. Dynamics Corp. (42) 4,943,700* +26 
4,651,800 + 13% 
4,556,400 + % 
4,313,600 +11 


Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton .. 
Benguet Cons. Min. (20). 
General Electric Co. (5)... 


Avco Mfg. Corp. (21 . 4,287,400 — 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. (7).. 4,177,400 +1158 
Sunray Mid-Cont. Oil (40) 4,006,800b — Yat 
Allegheny Corp. (24) . 3,919,600 + Ve 
Boeing Airplane Co. (10). 3,572,900 + 534 


West’'h’se Elec. Corp. (37) 3,383,200 —20'/2 
Elec.& Mus. Indus., Ltd. (43) 3,326,000 + 7% 
Anaconda Company (39). 3,320,400 +1875 
Int'l Tel. & Tel. Corp. (8). 3,306,400 + 41% 
Republic Steel Corp. (34) 3,292,200* + 61% 


Glenn L. Martin Co. (6). 3,252,800 + 6% 
Amer. Airlines, Inc. (15).. 3,123,300 + 156 
Pan-Am. Wld. Airways (14) 3,081,500 — 258 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. Co. (29) 3,021,000 + 5% 
Stand. Oil Co. (N. J.) (16) 2,937,200 +42 


ACTIVE STOCKS 


1955 in Issues Listed on December 31, 1955 
1955 

1955 Price 

Issue Volume Change 


Radio Corp. of Amer. (11) 2,767,700 + 8528 
Royal Dutch Petroleum Co. 2,758,500 +13'% 
Libby, McNeill & Libby... 2,733,800 + 358 
Colo. Fuel & Iron Corp... 2,702,600 + 6% 
Columbia Gas Sys. Inc.(26) 2,680,900 None 


Chic., Milw., St. P.&P.R.R. 2,575,600 + 91/2 
Tee Gl Ge. ciccccsccs 2,573,400 + 378 
Hupp Corporation ....... 2,572,900 + 338 
Jones & Laughlin Steel (32) 2,565,400 +14 

Montg’ry Ward & Co. (36) 2,549,500 +1458 


Studebaker-Packard (3)... 2,518,200 — 3/2 


Merritt-Chapman & Scott. 2,483,900 — 78 
Fairch’d Eng. & Airpl. (19) 2,454,200 — 112 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. (35) 2,441,200 +5412 
toow’'s tne. (FB) 265000 2,425,200 — 238 


Pepsi-Cola Co. (17) ..... 2,413,500 + 
Balt. & Ohio R.R. Co. (27). 2,406,400 + 8 
Can. Pac. Rlwy. Co. (33).. 2,402,200 + 
Raytheon Mfg. Co. (31).. 2,397,000 — 12 
Merck & Co., Inc. ....... 2,391,700 + 4% 


Northrop Aircraft, Inc. .. 2,380,200 — 434 
North Amer. Aviation (13) 2,378,900 +3658 
Amer. Bosch Arma Corp.. 2,357,100 + 27% 
American Cyanamid Co... 2,340,300 +1256 
Burlington Indus. Inc. ... 2,268,400 — 2 


* Old and new issues combined. a Includes Sperry Corp., Remington Rand and Sperry Rand Corp 
t Based on 1954 closing price for Sperry Corp. b Includes Mid-Continent Petroleum, Sunray 


Mid-Continent Oil Co. and Sunray Oil Corp. t Based on closing price for Sunray Corp. in 1954. 
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$7,488,028,780 





NOMPANIES listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange paid 
their common share owners a rec- 
ord-shattering $7.488.028.780 in 
cash dividends during 1955. 
That disbursement represented: 


* The first year in which cash 
common dividend payments 
ever reached or topped the 
$7.000.000.000-mark. 
(An increase of 15.7 per cent 
more than $1 billion 
over LOD. 
The ninth year in succession 
to set a new peak. 
The thirteenth consecutive 
year in which aggregate cash 
dividends on listed common 
stocks topped the total for 
the preceding 12 months. 


The 15.7 per cent increase in 
total 1955 payments over 1954 re- 
sulted from comparing only those 
disbursements made in either or 
both of the two latest vears by all 
common issues which were listed 
on December 31. 1955. 

A few common stocks on the 
Exchange at the close of last year 
were not listed during all of 1954 
and 1955. but their dividend pay- 
ments, if any in either year, were 
tabulated. 
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Of the 1.076 common. stocks 
listed at the close of last vear, 
952—-or 91.2 per cent-—paid one 
or more cash dividends in 1955. 

Nearly 58 per cent of the 982 
common stocks which paid cash 
dividends in 1955—-568. to be 
exact. -disbursed a larger amount 
than in 1954. 

Of the remainder. 314 paid the 
same amount in both vears, and 
100 paid less last year than the 
year before. 

The total of 120 paying “less” 
in 1955 than in 1954 includes 20 
stocks which made no cash _pay- 
ments last vear but which did the 
previous year. 


Onlv Two Declines 


Only two of the 27 industrial 
classifications made smaller pay- 
ments in 1955 than in 1954. 

On a percentage basis. the larg- 
est gains were 35.7 per cent by 
U. S. companies operating abroad. 
31.5 by steel & iron common stocks 
and 29.6 by mining industry com- 
mon issues. 

The two declines were 11.1] per 
cent by real estate issues and 4.1 
per cent by tobaccos. 

In dollars. the largest disburse- 
ments were $1,293,932,220 by pub- 
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lic utilities, $1,130,648,830 by pe- 
troleum and natural gas common 
stocks and $895,776,010 by chem- 
icals. The total cash dividends paid 
by these three groups—$3,320,- 
357.000—accounted for 44.3 per 
cent of all 1955 payments. 

\t the other end of the scale, 
the three groups which paid the 
smallest cash dividends 
last year were real estate, ship- 
building & operating and leather & 


common 


groups combined, 1955 cash dis- 
bursements amounted to only $59,- 
730,690, or less than eight-tenths 
of 1 per cent of the total. 

Two groups had perfect records 
—all 15 listed tobacco issues paid 
one or more cash dividends, as did 
all 9 office equipments. 

The largest numbers of non-div- 
idend-payers were 11 railroad and 
railroad equipment issues, 10 auto- 
motive, 7 machinery & metals and 


leather products. For these three 7 mining. 





Cash Dividends on N. Y. S. E. Listed Common Stocks 








1955 vs. 1954 
Number Paying Giana 

Listed Total 1955 Per Cent 

12/31/55 1955 More Same Less Payments Change 

Aircraft Industry .......... 28 26 21 3 2 $ 123,008,400 +25.7 
Amusement Industry ....... 25 23 13 9 1 73,082,690 +11.3 
Automotive Industry........ 65 55 32 16 11 761,887,810 +28.2 
Building Trades Industry.... 30 29 20 8 2 112,052,790 +21.6 
Chemical Industry ......... 85 81 50 24 8 895,776,010 +17.9 
Electrical Equip. Industry... 25 22 10 9 3 232,900,340 + 59 
Farm Machinery Industry... 6 4 3 1 1 54,177,550 +14.0 
Financial Industry ......... 37 35 28 4 3 192,281,610 +22.5 
Food Prods. & Beverages... 71 65 32 24 10 261,831,640 + 47 
Leather & Leather Prods..... 10 8 3 5 22,235,350 + 2.7 
Machinery & Metals Ind..... 106 99 62 21 16 281,214,790 +15.4 
Mining Industry ..........-. 39 32 24 7 2 269,010,000 +29.6 
Office Equipment . ; 9 9 6 3 35,320,630 +10.5 
Paper & Publishing Industry 40 36 19 16 1 148,976,890 +14.0 
Petroleum & Nat. Gas Ind... 49 43 31 8 7 1,130,648,830 +13.7 
Railroad & RR Equipment... 81 70 27 35 8 372,823,860 +12.5 
UNE incre oi em ae nes 9 8 6 1 2 16,643,820 —11.) 
Retail Trade Industry ...... 69 63 23 31 10 307,191,980 + 6.0 
Rubber Industry ........... 9 8 4 3 2 71,335,400 +20.3 
Shipbuilding and Operating 9 8 3 2 4 20,851,520 + 49 
Steel & Iron Industry ...... 39 37 31 4 3 375,915,080 +31.5 
Textile Industry ........... 44 38 14 16 10 71,851,850 +12.1 
Tobacco Industry . eae 15 15 6 6 3 90,464,320 — 4.1 
Utilities ; nace Oe 107 68 38 1 1,293,932,220 +10.7 
Miscellaneous Businesses ... 24 22 13 7 2 49,794,890 +18.4 
U.S. Co.’s Operating Abroad 23 20 1 6 4 64,850,480 +35.7 
Foreign Stocks ; 20 19 8 10 1 157,968,030 +159 
1,076 982 568 314 120 $7 ,488,028,780 +187 
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WHY 


COUNTERFEITERS 


GO BROKE 


yer apocryphal counterfeiter 
who decided to specialize in 
the production of $3 bills—‘be- 
cause there ain’t no competition” 

probably was no more retarded 
mentally than the bloke who hopes 
to reap a quick, illicit fortune turn- 
ing out phony stock certificates. 

“With the growing public inter- 
est in common stocks,” he might 
reason, “I'll simply print up maybe 
250 100-share certificates of stock 
selling at around $85 per share, 
sell them to the suckers and pocket 
a couple of million bucks for my- 
self. 


“Who's going to stop me?” 


An Easy Answer 

The answer to that one is easy: 
Long before the underworld first 
hit on the idea of acquiring stocks 
and bonds by printing their own. 
the New York Stock Exchange had 
thrown up a tight defense consist- 
ing of a number of shrewd and 
calculated controls. 

For many years the Exchange 
has required all listed companies as 
well as the bank note companies 
which engrave their stock and bond 
certificates, to follow a precise set 
of high standards. 

In the last 14 years only three 
attempts have been made to coun- 
terfeit and circulate securities of 
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companies listed on the Stock Ex- 
change. In each case the criminals 
failed, pointing up the effective- 
ness of these standards. 

Even paper used for listed se- 
curities must measure up to cer- 
tain standards. A good heavy 100 
per cent rag content bond paper is 
required. It is trucked to the bank 
note companies in sealed packages, 
opened and counted, stored deep 
inside a blast-proof, fire-proof, bur- 
glar-proof vault set in thick con- 
crete walls laced with metal bars. 

“What's more, the paper goes 
back in the vault after work every 
night.” one company official re- 
marked not long ago. “We always 











know exactly how many sheets we 
should have. 

sheet ? 
stays right there until we find it.” 


“A missing Everyone 
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\t his bright, well-illuminated 
wooden desk one of the company’s 
skillful portrait engravers slowly 
cuts a vignette for the stock certifi- 
cate. In a job that may last several 
weeks. he cuts at least one human 
face in the portrait for tactical rea- 
SONS. 

By grooving lines of expression 
and hair. he makes it all but impos- 
sible to forge. 

Meanwhile, a script engraver be- 


sins cutting the lettering to fit 
under the vignette on the certifi- 
cate. Seated on a wooden stool, 


bent over the desk, his nose nearly 
touching the steel plate, the script 
specialist squints through a magni- 
fying glass and laboriously presses 
a cutting tool in his hand. Not even 
craftsman is skillful 
enough to draw all his letters ex- 


the finest 


which, of course, 
makes the text all the more difficult 
to copy. 


actly the same 


Hand-Engraved 

Except for the borders, every- 
thing on the face of a security is 
hand-engraved. The intricate geo- 
metrical designs forming the bor- 
der are produced by a geometric 
lathe, an elaborate instrument of 
staggering cost. After controls are 
set, a steel stylus begins cutting a 
design which may take several days 
to finish, 

“Even the best artists flourishing 
in the lower depths haven't ever re- 
produced our geometric patterns 


exactly,” one engraver says. “There 
is one chance in literally billions 
they'll do it.” 

It is a tribute to the bank note 
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companys’ chronic emphasis on se- 
curity that they destroy with the 
same care they create. All spoilage 
goes into a great machine which 
cuts it into small pieces. Then this 
worthless, shredded scrap is burned 
to ashes in the same building where 
it is created. 

All companies approved by the 
Stock Exchange must print the face 
of securities from at least two en- 
graved steel plates. Various classes 
and denominations are printed in 
colors which distinguish them con- 
spicuously. 


Three Dominate 


Out of a dozen companies in the 
field. three handle the great bulk of 
the business. 

In theory, the Exchange can’t 
stop anyone from counterfeiting 
security certificates. In actual prac- 
tice, though, the Exchange and the 
bank note companies have man- 
aged to whittle the criminal under- 
world’s odds on success down to 
a thin, improbable fraction. 








[WO YEARS OF PAY-AS- 


wes 
FAVORITE 
PRICED 


%40-460 
PER SHARE 


W HAT are the investment pref- 
erences of the pay-as-you-go 
investor—-those men, women and 
couples of moderate incomes who 
believe in acquiring their share of 
American business out of current 
resources / 

The Monthly Investment Plan— 
popularly MIP--was 
conceived by members of the New 
York Stock new 
technique to make common stock 


known as 
Exchange as a 


investment possible for thousands 
and thousands of people who other- 
wise might never know about the 
rewards--and_ risks—which may 
result from the ownership of cor- 
porate equities. 

MIP celebrated its second birth- 
19506. 
In those two years, some intrigu- 


day on January 25, 


ing facts about these new pay-as- 


you-go investors have emerged 
not the least 
important of which may be these: 
e The MIP 

sively demonstrated his interest 
stocks 


American corporations. many of 


with crystal clearness, 
investor has conclu- 


in common of famous 


10 








January 


whose names household 
words, rather than in low-priced, 


speculative issues. 


are 


e He prefers common stocks priced 
in the range of from $40 to $60) 
per share. 

e He prefers utility common stocks. 
chemicals and petroleum = and 
natural gas issues 





in the order 
named. 


e He shows a slight preference for 
making his MIP payments 
monthly, rather than quarterly. 
That the MIP investor has, by 

and large, stuck 

to“name” stocks 

has been demon- at 

strated every bare 

time a list of cM rcs 

the 50 favorites cae 
has been compiled. While some of 
the leaders swap places at times. 

the first 50 

of plans 

generally constant. 


Ser | 


a) 


based on the number 
force-—have remained 
Representative of the top 50 on 
25, 1956, were the follow- 
ing 10 at the head of the list: 

General Electric 

Radio Corp. 

General Motors 

Dow Chemical 

American Tel. & Tel. 

Standard Oil (N. J.) 

Tri-Continental Corp. 

Ek. I. du Pont 

Sperry Rand 

Union Carbide & Carbon 
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Favorite price groups of MIP 
investors—based on plans in eflect 
on the plan’s second birthday—are 
shown in the following tabulation: 

Pct. of 
Plans 
Among 50 
Price Group Favorites 


Under $10 per share 


$10-$19.99 3.6 
$20-$29.99 11.4 
$30-$39.99 8.6 
$40-$49.99 pp As 
$50-$59.99 24.9 


$60-869.99 : 3.6 
$70-$79.99 1.4 
$80-$89.99 5.7 


$90-$99.99 1.0 
$100-$199,.99 13.6 
$200 and over 3.9 


The 50 stocks most popular with 
MIP investors on January 25, last. 
represented 18 different industrial 
classifications. Industrial groups 
with more than one stock in the 
top 50 were: 


No. of 

Industry Group Stocks 
Public Utilities seaincr. 12 
Chemicals 7 
Petroleum and Natural Gas 6 
Machinery and Metals 4 
\utomotive 3 
Electrical Equipment 3 
Foreign Companies 3 
Financial 2 


The dividend longevity records 
of listed common stocks undoubt- 
edly have been an important factor 
in determining their popularity 
with MIP investors. For instance. 
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the 10 most popular issues. cited 
here. have unbroken dividend 
payment records extending from 
more than a decade to 75 years. 

Of the plans in effect on MIP’s 
second birthday, 51.3 per cent of 
the investors were making pay- 
ments every month, and the re- 
maining 48.7 per cent were invest- 
ing every quarter. 

Plans started by January 25 
numbered 58.200, of which 20.000 
had then been completed or ter- 
minated. 


737,000 Shares 


Shares of stock acquired up to 
that time totaled 737.000; while 
the money invested then aggregated 
$28.700.000. 

If all present plans are carried 
through to completion, the total 
investment will soar to $100.000.- 
000--and, of course. it will rise 
further in direct ratio to any in- 
crease in the number of people em- 
bracing this new investment tech- 
nique. 








Newly Listed 


MINUTE MAID STOCK 


Opens 1956 
Trading 


_— Maid Corporation com- 
| mon stock was not only the 
first new issue admitted to trading 
on the Exchange in 1956, it was the 
first stock in which a transaction 
was reported after the market 
opened on January 3—500 shares 
of MTM (the stock’s ticker sym- 
bol) at a price of $19 a share. 

One hundred shares of the open- 
ing stock were purchased by Bing 
Crosby, who arrived in a Los An- 
veles brokerage office not long after 
dawn to forward his order to New 
York. Formerly a director of Min- 
ute Maid, Mr. Crosby is president 
of Bing Crosby-Minute Maid Cor- 
poration. West Coast distributor of 
the corporation’s products. 

Name Changes 

Originally incorporated in Flor- 
ida as Florida Foods, Inc. in April, 
1945, the corporation's name was 
changed to Vacuum Foods Corpo- 
ration a year later and to Minute 
Maid in October, 1949. On Novem- 
ber 30, 1954. acquisition of the 
Snow Crop Division of Clinton 
Foods transformed the corporation 
from a single-product enterprise— 
frozen juice concentrates—into a 
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Oranges arrive for processing. 


diversified producer of frozen 
juices, fruits, vegetables, meat, 
poultry and specialty items. Prod- 
ucts are marketed under the brand 
names of Minute Maid, Snow Crop 
and Hi-C. 

Largely because of the acquisi- 
tion of Snow Crop, sales spurted to 
$106.509,368 in the fiscal year 
ended October 31, 1955. from 
$37.118.552 in the preceding 12 
months. Net income rose to $3.1 21.- 
308, or $2.64 per common share, 
in fiscal 1955 from $655.576, or 
58 cents a share, in fiscal 1954. 

On November 1, 1955, a cash 
dividend of 20 cents per share— 
or double the amount paid in re- 
cent quarters—was paid on com- 
mon stock, and a similar amount 
was disbursed February 1, 1956. 
Common share owners numbered 
approximately 4,300 on December 1. 

The Stock Exchange admitted to 
trading 1.605.299 shares of Min- 
ute Maid 10-cents-par-value com- 
mon stock. 
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Readers’ Favorites 


Do Well In 1955 


By KENNETH HAYEs 
‘ixty of the 75 common stocks 
5 most favored by readers of THE 
EXCHANGE Magazine—or four out 
of every five issues—advanced in 
price last year. 

Of the other 15, one registered 
no change and 14 declined. Ten 
of the latter, however, fell less than 
$5 per share. 

Many of the 1955 price gains 
were impressive—more than half 
amounted to better than $10 per 
share and 11 exceeded $25 a share. 

Of course, the 1955 stock mar- 
ket was. by and large, a fairly 
buoyant one, but a good many 
listed stocks did decline. Less than 
70 per cent of all issues on the Ex- 
change advanced in 1955; whereas 
80 per cent of our readers’ favorites 
gained ground, 


Each Chose Three 

The names of the most favored 
listed stocks were supplied by the 
readers themselves. The December. 
1954. publication 
asked subscribers to tell us the 
three listed stocks in which they 
would each invest $60.000. The 
conditions specified were that 
$20.000 would be invested in each 
of three issues; that all dividend 
income would be reinvested imme- 
diately: and that all shares would 
be held for three years, 


issue of this 
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When the tabulation of ballots 
was halted. thousands of readers 


had responded. and the 75 most 
popular listed common stocks were 
published in the March, 1955, issue 
of THe EXCHANGE. 

Since the ballots were sent out 
a year ago last December. 1955 
was the first full year for which 
the investment acumen of our read- 
ers could be studied. 

The two accompanying §tabula- 
tions disclose the favorites which 
fared best—-and worst—last year. 
The first table cites the 25 favored 
issues which scored the largest 
price gains: while the other lists 
the entire 14 which declined. In 
hoth tables, closing 1954 and 1955 
prices are compared. The final 
columns in both statistical tables 
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show the popularity ranking—from 
I to {5D 


of each stock issue. 

Not a single 
one of the 75 
favorites record- 










- ed a market per- 
16350 formance in 
GAIN 11955 matching 
its reader popu- 
larity ranking. 
FE. I. du Pont 
de Nemours’ stock, fifth most popu- 
lar, scored the largest price rise 
$63.50 per share. Bethlehem Steel. 
sixteenth, the 


registered second 


25 READERS’ FAVORITES WHICH SCORED LARGEST PRICE ADVANCES 


1955 
Price 
JN 3 ee ee $63.50 
ee 54.50 
og er 49.870 
Aluminum Co. of Amer. ....... 42.62 
Standard Oil (N. J. 42.00 
Texas Company ............... 35.50 
yD ae rarer 29.75 
GD eins ce wracin cee han Gees 29.00a 
General Dynamics 26.12 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. pacecatar’ 26.00 
Union Pacific R. R. 26.00 
Union Carbide & Carbon ...... 23.87 
Matiadet Gand onic. cccccccsece 22.37 
Oe ee I dhe’ 9 2b sod ere acass 21.12 
ee 18.87 
Armco Steel 18.37 
Standard Oil of Calif. bikechcs 18.00a 
Allied Chemical & Dye 17.75a 
ee 17.75 
General Telephone ............ 17.25 
American Tobacco ............ 15.75 
ET. Soc eubinsl cai s ehaoees uae 15.37 
Montgomery Ward 14.62 
Dow Chemical 14.37 
General Motors 13.62 


* Comparing 1955 and 1954 closing prices. 


** Based on 1954 close and 1955 cash dividends 


a Adjusted for stock dividends or splits. 


largest price gain, $54.50 a share. 
International Business Machines— 
sixth—recorded the third largest 
price rise, $49.87 per share: Alu- 
minum Company of America, only 
lst in popularity, went up $42.62 

share; and Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey), second in pop- 
ularity, was fifth in performance 
with a $42 advance. 

If the stocks 
were rated on 


which advanced 
the percentages 
of price improvement registered. 





there would be a great many 
changes. For instance. General 
IN 1955 
1955 1955 Readers 
Price Cash 1955 Popul’y 
Clos. Divs. Yield*” Ranking 
$231 $7.00 4.2% 5 
1635 7.25 6.6 16 
403 3.900 11 6 
875% 0.95a 2.1 41 
1525 5.25% 47 2 
1212 4.25 49 14 
1071/2 2.15 2.8 66 
92/2 2.160 3.4 18 
66/4 1.600 4.0 25 
112 1.65 19 50 
1791/2 7.00 46 38 
110% 3.00 3.5 7 
8448 2.85 4.6 45 
58 2.150 5.8 9 
707 4.25 8.2 37 
54% 1.950 5.4 67 
91 2.860 3.9 18 
1151/2 2.86a 2.9 49 
94 3.10 4.1 43 
407s 1.31a 5.5 54 
811% 4.40 67 31 
8612 4.00 5.6 19 
94/4 4.75 6.0 27 
6012 0.980 2.1 uN 
46/4 2.170 67 3 


+ Does not include liquidating dividend from Ajax Pipe Line. 
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Motors—with a rise of $13.62 per 
share—rated only 25th in amount 
of 1955 price gain. Percentage- 
wise. however, the motor maker's 
improvement in market price was 
much more impressive, amounting 
to 41.7 per cent. By contrast, du 
Pont-—-which topped the list, with 
a price increase of $63.50 per 
share—rose only 37.9 per cent. 
A.T.&T.’s Rise 

\merican Telephone &  Tele- 

graph—No. 1 in popularity by the 


vote of our readers—went up 
$5.37 a share in 1955 





an amount 
insufficient to win a rating among 
the 25 largest price gainers. 

Only one of the 10 most favored 
stocks. Westinghouse 
Electric, failed to advance last 
year. Westinghouse — tenth — in 
popularity—dropped $20.50 per 
share. second largest market loss 


common 


of any of the favorites. The largest 
loss was $21.12 a share by Ame- 
rada_ Petroleum. Columbia Gas 
System stock was unchanged. 

As the tables show, many of the 
readers favor- 
ites returned rea- 
sonable yields to 
_ investors who 
~ acquired them 
late in 1954. 

Of the 25 
stocks in the first 
table, 16 showed 
a return on investment—hbased on 
December 31, 1954, market prices 
and 1955 cash dividend payments 
—of 4 per cent or better. 

Of the 14 favorites which de- 
clined in price last year, 10 showed 
vields of better than 4 per cent. 

Only three of the 39 stocks cited 
in the two tables showed yields 
amounting to less than 2 per cent. 








READERS’ FAVORITES WHICH REGISTERED PRICE DECLINES IN 1955 


1955 
Price 
Stock Drop* 
Amerada Petroleum .......... $21.12 
Westinghouse Electric ......... 20.50 
Carrier Corporation ........... 6.00 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. ........ P 5.37 
Commonwealth Edison ........ 4.62 
F, WH WGI, och hte 4.25 


RP IE oad cx ealan-aiaslocor 3.62 


Tri-Continental Corp. ......... 1.62 
International Harvester ....... 1.25 
American Radiator & S. S. ..... 1.12 
Olin-Mathieson Chemical ...... 1.12 
Sylvania Electric Prod. ....... 1.00 
Sunray Mid-Continent Oil .. 0.50 
W. & Grd & Gey scasccnvecss 0.25 


*Comparing 1955 and 1954 closing prices. 


** Based on 1954 close and 1955 cash dividends. 


a Adjusted for stock dividends or splits. 


1955 1955 Readers’ 
Clos. Cash 1955 Popul’y 
Price Divs. Yield** Ranking 
$9258 $1.75a 1.5% 52 
60 2.00 2.5 10 
561/2 2.35 3.8 61 
6758 4.00 5.5 65 
41\%4 1.902 4.1 30 
47/2 2.50 4.8 35 
53 3.00 5.3 23 
2534 1.50 5.5 51 
3612 2.00 5.3 26 
2338 1.34 §.5 44 
56 2.00 a3 17 
4558 2.00 4.3 58 
2338 1.20 5.0 69 
47 2.00 4.2 62 


= Plus 3 shares of Northern Illinois Gas for each 10 shares held. 
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PREFERRED STOCK 
ARREARAGES 


HEN the current year began. 

17 cumulative preferred stocks 
issued by 16 listed corporations 
owed back dividends to the tune of 
$309.070,188, of which nearly 97 
per cent represented five issues 
which have been behind in their 
dividend payments for a decade or 
longer. 

However, the January 1, 1956. 
total was only slightly larger than 
the $301,266.806 
months earlier, when 18 issues of 


registered 12 


17 listed companies were in ar- 
And, it per 
than the arrearages of 
$890,147,741 recorded on January 


1, 1947. 


rears. was 65 cent 


smaller 


Meaning of Cumulative 

A cumulative preferred stock is 
one on which dividends accumulate 
if they are not paid. Companies 
with outstanding cumulative pre- 
ferred stocks are prohibited from 
paying dividends on their common 
shares while any back payments 
are owed on acumulative preferred. 

It doesn’t follow. though. that 
arrearages on a cumulative pre- 
ferred stock are always paid. In 
some instances. all back dividend 
obligations are paid off in cash: in 
others, part of the amount owed is 
paid; and in still others the pre- 
stockholders 


get nothing. 


ferred g 
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Also. 


stances in 


there have been many _in- 


which new. securities 
have been offered by the issuing 
company in exchange for outstand- 
ing cumulative preferred stocks 
with dividend arrearages. 

The 17 listed preferred stocks in 
arrears are shown in the accom- 
panying table. Of those listed. only 
Gar Wood Industries 41% per 
cent, which owed $35.266 at the 


New Year 


one 


is a newcomer. 
Two Disappear 
However. two issues which were 
in arrears on January 1, 1955 
Peabody Coal 5 per cent prior pre- 
ferred. which then owed its stock- 


holders $879,075. and Robbins 
Mills 4.50 per cent preferred, 
which owed $282.000—have dis- 


appeared from the list. Peabody 
Coal was suspended from Stock 
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Exchange trading, while Robbins 
Mills was merged into Textron 
American Ine. 

Only 5 of the 17 preferreds made 
any cash payments to their share 
owners last year. Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical 6 per cent participating 
preferred paid $6 a share, Spear & 
Company $5.50 first preferred— 
which has cleared up its arrears 
since the New Year began—paid 
$5.50. International Railways of 
Central America 5 per cent paid 
$5. Missouri-Kansas-Texas 7 per 
cent “A” paid $4.25 and Gar Wood 
Industries 41 per cent paid $1.69 
per share. 

Of the dozen issues which have 
been in arrears for less than 10 


years, only  two- -International 
Railways of Central America and 
Cudahy Packing—-owe more than 
$1,000.000 to share owners. 

Seven of the other 10 in this 
group each owe less than $500.000 
to preferred share owners. 

The largest amounts owed are 
$121.701.000 to owners of Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad 5 per cent 
preferred and $102.709.684 to Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad 7 per 
cent preferred “A” stock. 

It is quite possible that reorgani- 
zation plans will be approved for 
either or both of these railroads 
which will involve the exchange of 
their cumulative preferred stocks 
for other securities. 





ISSUE 


LISTED DOMESTIC PREFERRED STOCK ISSUES IN ARREARS 
As of January 1, 1956* 


Dividends Accrued for Less Than 10 Years 


APPROXIMATE Cash 
ARREARAGE Market Dividends 

on Price Paid in 
Per Share Amount 12/30/55 1955 








Amer. Hide & Leather Co.—6% pfd.. oe CFS § 185,250 $ 36 nil 
Childs Co.—5% cum. conv.. are 5.94 784,306 2476 nil 
Cudahy Packing Co.—41/2% pfd. 13.50 1,350,000 70 nil 
Internat‘l Rys. of C. A.—5% cum..... 46.00 4,600,000 94\/2 $5.00 
Robert Reis & Co.—$1.25 pref............... 8.75 994,455 944 nil’ 
Servel, Inc.—$4,50 pld........ 6. ccc cscs es 7.88 359,328 5534 nil 
Smith (Alex.), Ine.—3V2% pfd. Z........... 8.75 382,358 72% nil 

do 4.20% phd. Zi ..ceseccsss 10.50 482,895 83 nil 
Spear & Co.—$5.50 Ist pfd.................. 2.7522 26,755 7778 5.50 
United Dye & Chemical—7% cum............ 54.25 964,511 13278 nil 
United Wallpaper Inc.—4% cv......-.....55- 5.00 177,955 19/2 nil 
Gar Wood Industries—41/2% cv... 0.56 35,266 332 1.69 


Dividends Accrued for 10 Years or More 





Allegheny Corp.—5/2% pfd. ‘‘A”’ 
Internat'l Hydro-Electric—Cl. ‘‘A 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas—7% ‘‘A’ 
Missouri Pacific R.R.—5% pfd.... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical—6% part... 


=z Cleared by January 20, 1956 payment. 





* Includes all dividend declarations made in 1955. 
= Dealings under new name of Mohasco Industries, Inc. effective 1 3 56. 


$135.75 $ 18,562,998 $311 nil 
47.50 40,694,105 32 nil 
154.00 102,709,684 813g $4.25 
169.50 121,701,000 10014 nil 
73.50 15,659,322 126 6.00 
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Rotary Electric 
Steel Common 


On big Board 


YTAINLESS steel accounts for more 
hkce half the total production 
of Rotary Electric Steel Co.. which 
also turns out carbon and_ alloy 
steels. All the company’s specialty 
steels are manufactured at its plant 
in Macomb County, Michigan, just 
north of Detroit. The various steels 
are produced in electric furnaces 
and. after being shaped into in- 
gots. blooms. slabs, billets or bars. 
sold to 
and fabricators for conversion into 


are other manufacturers 
panels for buildings, auto body 
trim. kitchen utensils and equip- 
ment for the chemical and food- 


processing industries. 
696,700 Shares 

Rotary’s 696.700 shares of $10- 
par stock (ticker 
symbol: RTY) were admitted to 
trading late last year. 
1944 to take 
a steel-making business started in 
1933. Rotary has added to its fac- 
tory 


value common 


Formed in over 


steadily. Today. it has six 
electric furnaces. a blooming mill. 
billet mill. bar mill and steel con- 
ditioning and finishing equipment. 

In the past, sales were largely 
confined to customers in the De- 
troit area, where plant location 
makes it possible to give prompt 
the 
become 


service, Recently. however. 


company’s market has 
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Producing steel in electric furnace, 


more diversified. and both  stain- 
less and bearing steels are now 
sold to customers in every section 
of the United States. 

During the first ten months of 
1955, the company boosted its out- 
put of steel ingots to 207.518 tons 
from 172,916 tons in the full year 
1954. 

Besides its main plant, Rotary 
has branch sales offices in Newark, 
New Jersey, Cleveland and Chi- 
cago. 

Net sales of the company rose to 
$54.253.158 in the vear ended De- 
cember 31, 1955, from $31.478,000 
the year before. Net earnings im- 
proved to $3.772.074, or $5.41 per 
common. share. last from 
$1.849.810 after adjustment. or 
$2.66 a share. in the 
ended December 31, 


year 


12 months 
1954. 


Stock Split 

On April ]1, 1955, 
which 1.582 
split its common 
2-for-1. Since that time three cash 


Rotary — 


now has common 


share owners 


dividends have been paid 10 
cents a common share on_ both 
June 15 and September 15 and 


821% cents on December 15, 1955. 
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BOOK 
VALUE? 


| omnes are two well known com- 
mon stocks, among others, 
listed on the Stock Exchange. Both 
of them operate profitably; both 
pay dividends; and many financial 
analysts believe that both have 
possibilities for future growth. One 
of these stocks sells in the market 
for about $24 per share; the other 
for around $97, 


Not Unusual 


It is, of course, no more unusual 
for one stock to sell higher than 
another—even though both are en- 
gaged in the very same line of busi- 
ness—than it is for one man to be 
taller than another. But what might 
appear puzzling about these par- 
ticular two stocks—as well as many 
others which could be mentioned 
—is that the low-priced issue sells 
about $61 per share below its book 
value; while the other sells ap- 
proximately $78 a share above its 
book value. 


Is the $24 stock under-priced, 


or is the $97 issue over-priced ? 
The answer—which could turn 
out to be “neither”—will depend 
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more upon industry trends, busi- 
ness and economic conditions, 
earnings, growth, dividend pay- 
ments and prospects, and manage- 
ment, than it will upon book value. 

For at least the last decade or 
so, it has been the exception rather 
than the rule for a stock to sell at 
or near its book value. 

Recently, for instance, the cur- 
rent market prices and the latest 
available book values of 1,055 
listed common stocks were com- 
pared, with the following major 
finding: Not a single issue was sell- 
ing at exactly its book value! 


Above or Below 


No less than 660 of the 1,055 
common stocks, or 62.6 per cent of 
them, were selling in the market on 
the date selected at prices higher 
than book values. The remaining 
395 issues, or 37.4 per cent of those 
studied, were selling for less than 
their latest available book values. 

The table on page 20 shows how 
the market prices of the 1,055 
stocks compared with their book 
values. 











Relationship of Number 
Market Prices Of 
To Book Values Issues 
200% or more above ............ 72 
100—199% above .............. 130 
80—99.9% above .............. 62 
60—79.9% above .............. 76 
50—59.9% above .............. 38 
40—49.9% above .............. 48 
30—39.9% above .............. 49 
20—29.9% above .............. 59 
10—19.9% above .............. 48 
O— 9.9% above .............. 78 
O— 9.9% below .............. 68 
10—19.9% below .............. 80 
20—29.9% below .............. 64 
30—39.9% below .............. 63 
40—49.9% below .............. 48 
50—59.9% below .............. 30 
60% or more below .......... 42 


As the above table shows, the 
number of common stocks selling 
at market prices higher than book 
values was not only larger than the 
number selling below book, but the 
percentages by which market val- 
ues topped book were greater than 
were the percentages by which 
other issues were selling below 
their reported book values. 

In all, 202 of the 1,055 common 
stocks were selling 100 per cent or 
more in excess of book values. But. 
only 72 had market quotations 
which were 50 per cent or more be- 


low their most recent book values. 

Theoretically, of course, there's 
no limit to the amount a stock can 
sell above its book value, but the 
most it can fall below is 100 per 
cent. 

A common stock’s book value is 
arrived at by adding up all a com- 
pany s assets (intangibles are usu- 
ally excluded), deducting from the 
total all liabilities and any stock 
issues (such as preferreds) ahead 
of the common stock and then di- 
viding the result by the number of 
outstanding common shares. 

A simple illustration of how 
book value is determined appears 
in an accompanying table. 


Less Up-To-Date 


Because book value is based on 
balance which are 
available only once or twice a year 


sheet items, 
it is generally less up-to-date 
than market value. 

The book value of a particular 
stock may be most valuable in the 
event either of a contemplated 
merger or possible liquidation, 
when it may furnish a valuable 
guide to equitable merger terms or 
liquidation value. 





Determination of a Common Stock’s Book Value 


Assets 





(In Millions Of Dollars) 


ee $300 
Current assets ............ 100 
CE GUE ook br sicaeins __30 

$430 


Liabilities 
oe: $120 
Preferred stock ........... 80 
Current liabilities .......... 20 

$220 


$430,000,000 less $220,000,000 — $210,000,000. 
$210,000,000 divided by 8,250,000 common shares = $25.45 book value. 
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FEW COUNTRIES 
TAX CAPITAL GAINS 


N INVESTOR who purchased 100 shares of XYZ common stock 
A at $65 per share late in 1954 and sold the block for $9,500 just 
before the 1955 year-end would have to pay in 1956 a tax on his capital 
gain. The tax--which might amount to as much as 25 per cent of the 
$3.000 profit, depending upon the investor’s income bracket—would be 
imposed even though he immediately reinvested the entire sum in 100 
shares of ABC common stock at $95 each. 

Is such a capital gains tax fair. particularly when the entire amount 
of capital is reinvested immediately ? 

A great many countries don’t believe so. 

For instance, the 46 nations cited in the following table levy no tax on 
capital gains realized from the sale of securities by an investor not en- 
gaged in the securities business: 








ARGENTINA EGYPT IRAQ PANAMA 


AUSTRALIA EL SALVADOR IRELAND PARAGUAY 
BELGIUM FRANCE ITALY PERU 
BOLIVIA JAPAN PORTUGAL 
BRAZIL GREECE SPAIN 
ANA GUATEMALA LEBANON 
CANADA pooner LIBERIA SWITZERLAND 
CHILE SYRIA 
COLOMBIA HONDURAS MEXICO THAILAND 
— RICA ICELAND NEW ZEALAND UN. OF SO. AFRICA 
INDIA NICARAGUA UNITED KINGDOM 
ee INDONESIA NORWAY URUGUAY 
IRAN PAKISTAN VENEZUELA 





But, don’t a great many other countries impose just as stiff—or even 
harsher—taxes on capital gains realized from the sale of securities? 

No! 

The United States is one of only a few countries which tax capital 
gains realized on the sales of securities. And, as the following tabulation 
shows, seven of eight other nations are more generous than this country 
in their treatment of long-term capital gains. 





PERIOD MAXIMUM TAX 








DETERMINING LONG-TERM AFTER GAIN 
COUNTRY CAPITAL GAIN BECOMES LONG-TERM 
AUSTRIA 1 YEAR NONE 
DENMARK 2 YEARS NONE 
FINLAND 5 YEARS NONE 
WEST GERMANY 3 MONTHS NONE 
ISRAEL 1 YEAR 25% 
NETHERLANDS 1 YEAR NONE 
PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC 1 YEAR HALF REG. RATE 
SWEDEN 5 YEARS NONE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 6 MONTHS 25% 
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Do pension funds and 
insurance companies own common stocks? 


| Question submitted by N. D. Carmichael, 
Columbia Hts., Minn., Teletype Supervisor. 


Yes, many insurance companies and pension funds do own 

common stocks today. So do many other “institutions” — 

foundations, school and college endowment funds, hos- 

pitals, religious and charitable organizations and some 

savings banks. Also banks administe ‘ring personal trusts 
hold large amounts of common stocks. 

In the past three years, institutional investment in common stocks has 
increased substantially. (It is also estimated that during the same period 
1.000.000 more individuals have become share owners.) Today institutions 
of all types hold about one-fourth of all common stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. Their stocks have a market value of about $40 
billion. Some university endowment funds have more than half of their 
investments in common stocks because they have confidence in the future of 
American companies and wish to increase their income. 

Of course, almost all institutions diversify their investments with pre- 
ferred stocks and bonds. Many of these are also listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. The market prices and yields of these securities are fre- 
quently more stable than common stocks—though the return is usually less. 


ARE THERE ANY “RULES” FOR INVESTING IN COMMON STOCKS? 
mm Question submitted by J. F. O'Rourke, 


Chicago, Ill., Sales Manager. 


" Here are some suggestions most investors find helpful: 

| (1) In owning stock, you own a part interest in a business, 

‘and there’s always some degree of risk—so be sure that 

you try to tailor your investment to the amount of risk 

you can afford to assume. (2) Don’t expect to make a 

“killing” bi to sound, established companies, of which there are many 

on the Exchange. (3) Get the facts about companies you are considering— 

a partner or registered representative with a Member Firm will gladly give 

you advice and information without obligation and will help you plan an 
investment that suits your objectives. 


OWN YOUR SHARE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
Members and Member Firms of the NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 








